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FOREWORD 

The object of this series of picture studies is to place in 
the hands of the student a definite plan of approach and 
an introduction which may lead to a better acquaintance 
with the world of art. Although most of the text has 
been prepared for children, the language is not too simple 
for anyone beginning the study of pictures. Advanced 
students will find the subject of this study exhaustively 
treated by many critics whose works may be found in 
Public Libraries. A bibliography for such students is 
given on page 30. 

The picture talks which accompany the prints give 
only such details of the artist's life as are necessary for 
the proper setting. The artist's point of view, the limita- 
tions and influence of his environment, must be taken 
into account in order to understand his pictures. 

But while pictures reflect the times of the artists, 
they also embody living principles, else they would not 
endure. The thought content must be of universal in- 
terest, appealing to common emotions, and the com- 
position must be dignified and restful, with satisfying 
decorative quality. Only those artists have been selected 
who are approved by the verdict of the ages, or whose 
work seems to possess living qualities. 

A knowledge of pictures comes through familiarity 
with the pictures themselves, rather than much reading 
about them. This 'series puts before the student a large 
number of pictures with a few paragraphs about each 
one. Similarities and differences are quickly found with the 
joy of a discoverer. 
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Bartolome Esteban Murillo 

SPANISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING 

1617-1682 

Three hundred years ago there was bom in Spain, in 
the town of Seville, a boy whom all the world has learned 
to know and love. He was a quiet, gentle boy who liked 
to be out of doors and to make pictures of the people and 
the lovely things in natiu*e which he saw all about him. 
It is because he finally learned to paint beautiful pictures 
that all the world knows him now. 

His father and mother both died before Murillo was 
eleven years old. His uncle was his guardian and appren- 
ticed Murillo to the painter, Juan del Castillo, who taught 
him how to draw and use his colors. But his teacher 
moved away from Seville when Murillo was twenty-three 
years old and then he had to work alone. 

He painted bright little landscapes and pictures of 
the children who sold fruit and flowers on the streets. 
These pictures he sold in the market place where everyone 
came from the country, as well as from Seville, to do their 
weekly buying. Sometimes these little paintings were 
made in the market place or changed to suit customers 
and they had to be highly colored to attract attention. 
This was not very good work and people did not speak 
well of "market place" pictures, but Murillo needed money 
to buy food and clothing and to pay for his paints and 
canvases. He tried continually to improve his work 
and probably, while he was waiting for customers, he was 
observing or sketching the boys and girls who afterward 
appeared in his pictures. 

One day, a friend who used to paint with him in his 
uncle's studio came home from a trip to Flanders and told 
Murillo of the great Flemish painter. Van Dyck. When 
Murillo saw the copies his friend had made of pictures in 
the northern galleries, he was very anxious to get away 



to some large dty and study. He \ranted to go to Rome, 
wh^ie there is so mudi fen* an art student to see, but that 
was a long way off and he had no money. Then he de- 
cided to go to Madrid, the capital of Spsun, where the 
Royal Gallery called the Prado is located. By paint- 
ing more bright pictures and selling them in the market 
place, he earned enough money to start him on his 
journey, but he had to walk almost all the way and it 
was a very rough road over the mountains. 

When he reached Madrid he went at once to Velas- 
quez, a young man about eighteen years old^ than 
Murillo, who was also a native of Seville. Velasquez 
had become a successful painter of portraits and lived at 
the court of Philip the Fourth, King of Spain. He was 
much pleased with Murillo and offered to give him a 
home. Murillo gladly accepted, and for three years he 
studied the paintings in the Royal Galleries, copying 
many of them to learn the secret of their color, and paint- 
ing many of his own. 

Velasquez was so much pleased with his progress that 
he offered to give him letters to the best painters in Rome 
and urged him to go on with his original plan. But Muril- 
lo had learned a great deal in his three years in Madrid, 
and he preferred to go back to Seville and work by him- 
self. He spent the rest of his life — thirty-seven years — 
in Seville, and during that time painted the lovely inc- 
tures which the world so greatly admires. 

His first order was for a series of pictures for a Fran- 
ciscan convent. The friars had only a small amount of 
money and they wanted eleven paintings with life-sdzed 
figures. None of the well-known artists would take the 
order, but Murillo was anxious to get a start, and the 
chance to prove his ability meant more to him than money. 
The result showed his wisdom, as the pictures he p^ted 
gave such satisfaction to everyone that he at once 
received other orders and v»y soon had all the wack 
be could do. 
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Most of Murillo's paintings are of religious subjects 
because his orders came from churches and convents. 
A painter has to paint the kind of picture which his cus- 
tomer wants. He cannot always choose his subject, 
but his way of working is his own and one soon learns to 
recognize a painter's characteristics. We can recognize 
Murillo's pictures by their sweetness and lovely color, 
and by the Spanish type of face which we see even in the 
Christ Child and St. John. But while he may use the 
features of real people, he gives to their expression the 
meaning which he wants his picture to give to us. 

Many of Murillo's paintings were taken from the 
walls of the Spanish churches by Napoleon's army and 
carried off to France. Then they were sold, one at a 
time, to other countries, and now we can see some of his 
work in almost every large gallery. But the best place to 
see his pictures is his native country, Spain. Many of 
them are still on the walls of churches and convents where 
he painted them so many years ago. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT OF 
BARTOLOME ESTEBAN MURILLO 

COLLECTION OF THE EARL OF SPENCER, ALTHORP, ENGLAND 

Almost every artist paints a portrait of himself once, 
and some, like Rembrandt, have left so many such pic- 
tures that we can tell how they looked all through their 
lives. Murillo painted three portraits of himself. One 
is now in France and the two others in England.. TJje one 
reproduced on the opposite page is in England ^m^ be- 
longs to the Earl of Spencer. It bears a scroll which 
says in Latin that it was painted for his children. 
Murillo was a gentle, retiring man, and probably he 
would not have painted his portrait at all if his children 
had not urged him to do so to please them. 

We are very glad that they did persuade him to do it, 
else we would never have known how he looked. His 
face is kind and thoughtful. He is no longer young, 
about sixty years old, and his features are rather heavy. 
His mouth is of a peculiar shape, and we* wonder if; he 
were not really better looking than he tells us.*^He 
studied his face in a mirror, in order to paint it, and his 
expression is so serious that we can imagine^ he is not 
admiring himself. Probably many men of his time]^wore 
their hair long and put broad white collars upon^their 
coats like his. History tells us that he was much loved by 
everyone who knew him. 

AH three of his portraits are hanging in private gal- 
leries, so they are not seen by as large a number of people 
as they would be if they were in public galleries. A copy 
of this one, painted by a Spanish artist, is in the Prado, 
at Madrid. As that is the national gallery of Spain, 
there certainly should be a portrait of Murillo there, so 
that his countrymen may know the face of their great 
painter. We have to be contented with a print made from 
a photograph of the painting. We miss the coloring 
for which Murillo was so famous, but the print is better 
than no likeness at all. 
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THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS 

PRADO, MADRID 

After Murillo painted his first pictures for the Fran- 
ciscan convent at Seville, he received many orders for 
pictiu*es to be placed in chiu*ches and convents. These 
subjects were all religious and he painted so many of 
them that he is known as a religious painter. He liked 
to paint the Bible stories, and saints and angels, so he was 
happy in his work. He is sometimes called the "Painter 
of Heaven.'' 

The picture we have now is a scene on earth, the story 
of the first Christmas, when Christ was bom in Bethlehem. 
The mother is showing the baby to the shepherds who saw 
the star and have come to worship. The Christ Child is 
lying on the straw in the manger and the cattle are in 
the background. Joseph stands back of the manger and 
one shepherd kneels while another stands holding a lamb. 
The lamb, fowls and eggs are gifts which the visitors 
have brought. 

This picture is very carefully painted. The faces 
seem like portraits and we can easily imagine that Mary 
looks like one of the little fruit girls grown up. Many 
different artists painted this story and while no two 
pictiu*es are just alike, the same people are represented. 

When a painter plans a picture, he draws it all very 
carefully first, and knows just what he is going to do before 
he begins to paint. A favorite plan is to place the 
principal figures in the shape of a triangle, with a point 
at the top. With the top of Joseph's head for the point, 
can you see two lines, one down the back of the kneeling 
shepherd, and the other down the figure of the Madonna? 
The base would reach from the foot of the shepherd 
to the foot of the Madonna. The other figures make part 
of a triangle in the background. 

As you look at other pictures, you will find how often 
you can see this plan. The pictiu*e of the two Fruit 
Girls has a triangle in it, also the Children of the Shell and 
St. Anthony of Padua. 
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THE MELON EATERS 

THE OLD GALLERY, MUNICH 

The weather is very warm in Spain, and the poor 
children with their ragged clothes, do not suffer from the 
cold. There is plenty of fruit there, also. The boys in 
the picture have probably been selling grapes and melons 
in the street, and have stopped to lunch on what they 
have left. These are portraits of real, live boys whom 
Murillo knew. He could see all the lovely color in the 
swarthy skin of these black-eyed, sun-burned children of 
the south, and the bloom on the luscious grapes, and he 
knew how to put it all on canvas so that we can see it, 
too, even after all these years. 

The picture looks so natural and life-like that we 
scarcely think of it as a picture planned, or composed, by 
an artist. It has, however, a definite ''center of interest.'' 
That is the term used for the point in the picture to which 
our eye always returns when we allow it to roam about 
the picture. Where is that point in this picture? I think 
Murillo wanted us to look at the bunch of grapes the boy 
is holding to his lips. Every line in the picture seems to 
lead to it; the other boy is looking at it. 

Murillo sometimes painted realistic pictures with a 
definite, almost hard outline. The boys and girls, with 
sometimes a pet dog, and the real Spanish landscape for 
a background, made such a definite picture that he wanted 
to paint just what he saw before him. He liked to finish 
carefully every little detail in these realistic pictures. 

But when he had thoughts to paint instead of facts, 
no one could idealize better than Murillo. His coloring 
differed, also, with the subject of the picture he was paint- 
ing. The groups of children, with their fruit and flowers, 
seemed to demand strong, dark tones of rich color. The 
religious pictures, with clusters of angels and idealized 
people, required softer, more delicate colors, and as he 
grew older Murillo liked better to paint such pictures. 
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THE FRUIT GIRLS 

THE OLD GALLERY, MUNICH 

Two little girls have met as they were passing between 
the market place and the town and have stopped to visit. 
The girl on the left seems the older one. By her side 
hangs a little purse. She has taken from it the coins in her 
hand and is showing them to her companion. Probably 
she has already sold her fruit. The other girl is just 
starting out with her load and is interested to see how 
much her friend has earned. Maybe they are sisters. 

We cannot know who Murillo's boys and girls were, 
nor what became of them, but they are such real people 
that we like to look at their faces and put them into some 
story of our own. In this picture, the older girl looks at 
her money thoughtfully and will probably spend it 
for necessary things. The younger girl may buy a toy 
or sweetmeat with some of hers. What do you think 
about it? 

The background of building and sky is very like a 
foreign country. The vine-covered building looks like 
a ruined church, and the girls may be sitting on a fallen 
stone. The two pieces of fruit in the lower comer of 
the picture are pomegranates. We sometimes see them 
in the fruit stores in this country, but not many are 
grown in America. The grapes look tempting. 

Murillo painted a great many pictures of Spanish 
boys and girls, but not one is to be seen now in any public 
gallery in Spain. They have all been taken away and 
are hanging in galleries in other countries. The two in 
our collection are both in Munich, in the "Old picture 
gallery" (Alte Pinakothek). 

As Murillo grew older and painted his lovely pictures 
of Madonnas and angels, he remembered the faces of the 
girls and boys he used to study on the streets and in the 
market place. These appear in his paintings again and 
again, somewhat changed, ''idealized" as we call it, but if 
you compare them carefully, you will see that the Spanish 
children stayed with Murillo all his life. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 

PITTI, FLORENCE 

We use the word "Madonna'' as meaning the Mother 
of Christ, but in Spanish and Italian "Ma Donna'' means 
"My Lady" and the title is used today in those countries 
when speaking to a lady. When we speak of a Madonna 
picture, we mean a picture which represents only the 
Mother Mary and the Christ Child. If Joseph or other 
members of the household are included, we call the pic- 
ture a "Holy Family." 

The original painting from which this print was taken 
hangs in the Pitti Gallery, in Florence. The Madonna's 
dress is rose color, signifying love, and the cloak, which 
lies across her lap and on the seat, is blue, the color of the 
sky, signifying truth. Over her hair she wears the veil 
or lace scarf which is worn by many Spanish women. 
She has a dreamy expression, but the Christ Child looks 
straight at us with a keen, wide-awake look. He is 
clinging to his mother, but his expression is more serious 
than we often see on a baby's face. Possibly Murillo 
wanted to say that the Child is looking into the future 
and seeing some of the things which will happen when he 
is a man. Murillo has surrounded the head with a halo 
to remind us that this is the Christ Child. 

Sometimes a picture like this one is called a "portrait 
Madonna." There is nothing in the background to 
attract our interest away from the figures of the Mother 
and Child. Possibly the face of Mary is a real portrait 
of Murillo's wife. She was a beautiful woman and she 
sometimes let him put her into his pictures. The folds 
of the drapery, the hands and dimpled arm are just as 
carefully painted as the faces. 

Murillo saw this kind of drawing in the pictures of 
Van Dyck when he was at Madrid. But while he learned 
a great deal from his study of the paintings by other 
artists, he did not copy the style of any one of them. He 
had enough originality to paint in his own way. 
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ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA 

KAISER FRIEDRICH MUSEUM, BERLIN 

St. Anthony was a very good man who gave his life 
to helping people, especially the poor. He was born in 
Portugal, the country next to Spain, but he lived most 
of his life in Italy and died in the city of Padua. The 
people of Padua built a beautiful church in his honor and 
he is called St. Anthony of Padua. 

He lived three hundred years before Murillo, which 
is six hundred years before our time. That is a long while 
for the memory of anyone to live. He did so many kind 
things that everybody loved him. He joined one of 
the orders in the Church, called Franciscans, and wore 
the brown robe and sandals, with a rope for a belt, just as 
all the members of the order did. 

There is a legend that one day when he had been 
preaching to the people out of doors, telling them of the 
Christ and begging them to be His followers, the Christ 
Child came down from heaven into St. Anthony's arms. 
This is the subject of our picture. The people have all 
gone away and St. Anthony is alone when this lovely 
vision comes to him. The little angels are coming down 
in the path of light in which the Christ Child descended. 
One angel has St. Anthony's book, and another has 
brought a branch of lilies. The white lily is a symbol, 
or sign, of purity, and almost always appears in pictures 
of St. Anthony. 

This is one of the loveliest pictures Murillo painted. 
The subject is an ideal one. That means that he is paint- 
ing an idea rather than a real occurrence. The coloring 
is very beautiful. The figure of St. Anthony and the 
trees and sky back of him show the warm, dark tones and 
rich color which Murillo used in his pictures of the peas- 
ant children. The left half of the picture in which the 
colors are delicate and full of the brilliancy of light, gives 
us a peep into heaven. Murillo was so fond of this sub- 
ject that he painted it nine times. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE SHELL 

PRADO, MADRID 

This beautiful picture shows us the Christ Child and 
his cousin, St. John. There must be a spring of water 
nearby, for Jesus is giving St. John a drink out of a shell. 
The lamb looks up as if he loved the boys and wanted to 
have a part in all they did. The angels, unseen by the 
children, have come down from heaven and are watching 
them. There is a bit of lovely landscape in the back- 
ground. 

Murillo wants us to think of the Christ Child as once 
a real little boy who liked to be out of doors and play as 
other boys do. He has painted the picture so that we 
can read into it this story of child life. But he does not 
want us to forget that it is the Christ Child, so he has made 
him much more beautiful than the street boys. He has 
"idealized'' him, that is, he has painted his idea of the 
Christ Child instead of a likeness of any real boy. A 
story with two meanings is sometimes called an ''alle- 
gory," and this is an allegorical picture. 

Murillo has planned the drawing in a triangle, the 
form of composition which he often used. The point of 
interest is the shell, so he called it the "Children of the 
Shell.'' If you look closely at the face of St. John, you 
will see that his features are very like those of the little 
Spanish boys. 

There are many figures in some of the religious pic- 
tures and the artists of religious pictures usually tell us in 
some way who each figure in a picture is. To do this they 
all use the same "symbols" or signs, so if we know these 
we can easily read the story of the picture and recognize 
the people in it. St. John is almost always painted 
with his cross and scroll. 

The Christ is called the Lamb of God and the Divine 
Shepherd, so a lamb is often painted with him. When 
the painter wants us to think more of Christ's divine 
nature than of hisihuman nature he paints a halo, or ring 
of light, around his head. 
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THE CHILD JESUS AS SHEPHERD 

THE PRADO, MADRID 

The shepherd represents the thought of faithfulness. 
A shepherd stays near the sheep all day and sees them 
safely sheltered at night. If one of the sheep wanders 
away from the flock, he goes after it and brings it back 
out of danger. In foreign countries, when the flocks are 
small in number, the shepherd sometimes names his sheep 
who learn to come at his call. 

The Bible speaks of Christ as the Good Shepherd and 
painters like to paint him in this character. Murillo's 
shepherd in this picture is a dark-haired, dark-eyed, 
Spanish boy. He sits on higher ground than the flock 
which we see grazing in the distance, and he has a lamb 
with him. He holds in his right hand a shepherd's crook. 
His long apron or tunic is made of sheepskin, and is worn 
over an under dress of rose color. 

In the landscape background, Murillo has drawn a 
broken column which belongs to Greece instead of 
Spain. Artists of those days did not think it strange to 
combine things from two countries in the same picture. 
There is some Greek ornament carved on the piece of 
marble which lies on the ground beside the boy. 

But the best thing in the picture is the face of the 
Christ Child. He is a beautiful boy, and there is a won- 
dering look in his big, brown eyes. Is he thinking what 
it means to be a shepherd and that he will have people 
to watch over instead of sheep? This is a more serious 
thought than we would expect from a boy of his age. 
After we have looked at the picture a while, we seem to 
see nothing but this wonderful face with the far-seeing 
look in the eyes. The artist meant that this should be 
so, and probably everyone who has looked at the picture 
since Murillo painted it three hundred years ago has felt 
just the same way. The picture is sometimes called 
"The Divine Shepherd.'' 
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MADONNA OF SEVILLE 

LOUVRE, PARIS 

A picture which represents the Madonna with the 
Christ Child and other members of their family is called 
a ''Holy Family." In this picture we have the Madonna 
and Child with St. John and his mother Elizabeth. The 
figure above represents the Heavenly Father who is 
watching over the Child and is sending down his Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove. The clouds are full of the 
charming little angels which Murillo loved to paint. If 
you could see the beautiful color in the flood of light 
around them, you would not wonder that Murillo is 
sometimes called "The Painter of Heaven.'' 

The coloring in many of the religious paintings was 
decided by the rules of the church, not by the artist. 
The Madonna's dress was to be rose color, or crimson, 
and the cloak, which in this picture has fallen from her 
shoulders, had to be blue. Usually the Madonna is 
represented with light hair, but Murillo, following his 
Spanish type, gave her dark hair and eyes. There is a 
great deal of pink and blue and pale yellow in this pic- 
ture. It is brighter and more decided in the dress of the 
Madonna and Elizabeth, and very delicate and lovely, 
like flower tints, in the clouds and sky. 

The Christ is giving the cross to St. John, who has the 
scroll in his hand. The scroll was fastened to the cross 
in the picture of the Children of the Shell. The lamb, 
the sign of innocence and purity, is in this picture, also. 

The St. Elizabeth looks very much like some of the 
figures painted by Rembrandt, the Dutch painter, who 
loved to draw real people as carefully as Murillo did. 
The two men never loiew each other, but probably 
Murillo had seen some of Rembrandt's paintings while 
he was in Madrid. 

This Holy Family, or Madonna of Seville, as it is 
called, was ^ painted for a church at Cadiz when Murillo 
was about sixty years old. It is considered one of the 
best pictures Murillo painted. 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 

CATHEDRAL, SEVILLE 

This lovely little picture tells its own story. The an- 
gel is strong and sure-footed. He holds the little child 
gently by the wrist and leads it onward, while he points 
upward with his hand. The face is serious, but kind. 
The child looks timid and wondering, but the little foot is 
stepping bravely forward and the drapery shows that the 
figures are in motion. 

This is not the portrait of any real child. The figure 
stands for childhood in general. Murillo is telling us 
that each Uttle child has a guardian angel to guide its 
steps and lead it onward and upward. 

The picture lifts our thoughts upward. A look at the 
face of the child leads us to follow its glance. That takes 
our eyes up to the hand of the angel and out of the picture 
to the heaven toward which the hand is directed. If we 
look at the angel's face we follow his glance to the face of 
the child, then up again to heaven. 

The Guardian Angel was painted for the Sacristy of 
the Cathedral at Seville. That is the room where the 
treasures, the sacred things, of the church are kept. 
It would be a good picture to hang in a Sunday School 
room or in one's own home. 

Murillo was a pious man and taught his children to 
be guided by the church. One of his sons became a 
priest and his daughter a nun. Murillo's deep religious 
feeling helped him to paint beautiful pictures of saints 
and angels. Fra Angelico painted religious subjects 
with the right feeling because he, also, was a religious 
man. But the angels painted by Fra Filippo Lippi 
look Uke real children. He could not idealize their fea- 
tures as Murillo could. 

The thought which the artist puts into his picture 
will come into the minds of those looking at it, so if we 
surround ourselves with beautiful pictures, we are likely 
to have beautiful thoughts. 
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